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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Qt as have any Books, Letters, Memoirs,or 
._) other Papers to communicate tothe Author 
ot thefe Memoirs, are intreated to fend them to 
the Latin Coftee-houfe, in Ave-Maria lane, near 
Ludgate : and defray the charge of Carriage. 


An ingenious Gentleman having undertaken to 
write a General Hiftory of Fountains, he defires 
the Afliftance of the Learned, in order to finith 
fo ufeful a performance. And therefore if any 
have Advices, Experiments or Papers of the like 
Nature, to impart to him, he is intreated to fend 
‘emto the Author of thefe Memoirs, under the 
former direction. Or if any had the fame De- 
fign, and had fo far advanced it, as to be ready 
tor the Prefs, he is defired to give notice of it 
to the faid Author, that his Friend may defilt 
from a truitlefs Undertaking. 
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LETTER IL 


ARGUMENT. 


The dijgiculty of writing Journals: What can make ’em of a long 
fRanding. Occafton, Method and Matter of thefe Memoirs. 
An Invitation to oar Virtuclo’s. Various opinions about the 
Original of Fountains. Obfervations of Mr Sedileau,a Mem- 
ber of the French academy of Sciences, concerning the quan- 
tityof Rain-water, and that of éts Evaporation. 


Sf &, 

Fear you will never leave off quarrelling wich me for having 
cifcontinu’d the Writing of the Works of the Learned. I have 
difcoverd to you as to an intimate friend, the parricular caufes 

of my difgaft, which the pubdlick is not concerned to know. 

This only I thall repeat here, that Experience has taught ime the 
perfect eftablithing of a Journal, fo as I underftood it, is not the 
performance of private men. And therefore we fee a vaft diffe- 
rence betwixt the Journals that have been fer up in feveral Coun- 
tries, as to their fuccefs and continuance. The Journals of Jra/y 
have been laid down twice or thrice. The News from the Republick 
cf Letters, tho undertaken by an incomparable Genius, has been but 
of five or fix years ftanding: the Uxiverfal Bibliotheque has loft its 
co firftt Auchors, and is but a _— if I may fpeak fo, of what 
, it 
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it was before: The Hiffery of the Learned, publithed at Rotterdam, by 
a meft ingenious Pen,is failen from a monthly to-a quarterly account 
of five or fix (heets; whereas the Journals of France and.Germazy, 
whofe Authors are encourag’d by their Princes, grow every cay bet- 
rer, efpecially the firft, fince the French Kang, at the per{wafion of 
that great Minifter Leweois, has beftowed*a Penfion upon three or 
four learned men, to purfue that undertaking. 

Societies erected for the promoting of Learning have almoft un- 
dergone the {ame fate, for the Roval Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
whofe chief members have either Offices, or a competent Allowance 
from that Monarch, bettdes the great works they are upon, and 
publith from time to time, have fince a year begun to give out fmail, 
but moft valuable cbfei vations, upon fuch Subjeds as cccur to them 
in ail parts of Philofophy, Phyfic and Mathematics. And fuch ac- 
ceprance have their Memoirs found among their Nation, that where- 
as at firft chey were printed monthly, they began to publith them 
every fortnight, on the 15'® of March, 1692, and have often conti- 
nued onthat foot. 

We have here a Royal Society too, and compos'd of as able and 
ingenious menas any in the World; however fince the Death of 
the Learned and Induftrious Oldenburg, we have feen but few of their 
Papers. Wot that chey have difcontinu’d their ingenious inquiries 
and obfervations, or that chey efteem the World unwortuy of com- 
municating’em 3 bur it feems that che Exgli/h Tongue being circum- 
fcribed within the narrow limits of this Nation, the Sale of fuch 
Books, as are only ficted for the ule of the mott curious and thinking 
fort of People, wil! not allow a fuiicient Reward to the Underta- 
kers. Inthe meantime, nothing can more contribute to the pro- 
prefs of Learning, than the fpeedy publifhing of {mall papers, which 
contain new inventions or rare obfervations ; for tho their Authors, 
fhould be glad to be taken for what they are, yet as the learn- 
ed it are ordinarily not the richeft fort of men, fo they areloth to 
appear on the public Stage, at the expences of their Purfe, as wel! 
as of their Wir. 

Befides there are bur few, who have fo much time to fpare, as to 
write huge Volumes, and they know that flying Sheets and Six- 
penny Books, are as foon loft as printeds which things being al! put 
and confidered together, it will notfeem ftrange, if the Learned be 
tnereby difcouraged from publifhing their Works. 

Thefe Reflexions and your Earneftnefs have ac laft determin’d me 
to fend you thefe Ademoirs in the form of A4ifcellaneous Letters. Lhave 
ieveral Treatifes ying by me, which I am neither. minded, ref ar 
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leifure, ever to inlarge intoa Book. Befides I havethe Fournal of 
Paris, and the Phyfical and Mathematical Memoirs of their Royal Aca- 
demy, of the lalt year, and Lam promifed that thofe of the prefent 
year hall be conftantly feat co me every fortnight by the Poft; fo 
thatunle& fome unforefcen accident fhould hinder the Effect of my 
good will, you may be fure to receive from meevery month at leaft , 
if not oftner, a Book of chis piznefs. 

But I hope our ingenious Exgli/s Men will not put me to fuch 
ftraiehes, as continually co borrow from our Enemies the matter of 
2 Philofophical Entertainment. For cho che Lovers of Wifdom can 
never be at real feuds, yet chere may bea noble emulation, and 
lawful {trife,berween twoneighboring Nations, which of chem thal! 
contribute more to the difcovery of the Truch, and che perfection of 
Arts and Sciences. Let thea our Exe/i/> men thow themfelves as 
brave at the Pen, asatthe Sword 5 and we may be fure of getting 
the Victory in this kind of fpiritua!l fight. As long as the Phi/ofophical 
Tranfactions have beea conftantly continues ,they have been efteemed 
the beft colleétion thar ever appeared in the world; moft of the Per- 
fons who have contributed to that excellent performance are yet liv- 
ing,or have been fucceeced by others who may equal the Reputation 
of their Predeceflors,fo that | do not doubr,but if our Royal Society 
and other Learned men will help on the writing of thefe Memoirs, 
they may come in time to yield neither in curiofity, nor ufefulnefs 
to thofe cf the Freah Academy. 

For tho I have mentioned thefe laft Memoirs, the Journal of 
Paris, and feveral ofmy Papers, do not believe, Sir, that I will 
odtrude tothe world, either Tranflations, Abftraéts, or my own 
Compofures ; I look uson them only as a Forlorn Hope to begin 
the Fighr, to raifeup the Spirits of the Learned, or asa Body of Ree 
ferveto maintain it, and hinder this defign from falling on 2 fudden. 
For this reafon ic is, that Lhave not inferted Divinity in the Title, 
being afraid that, as it isknown, thisis the part lam beft cenver- 
{antin, fome men would be apt to believe ,. I defigned to put upon 
them a Book of my own making. Notwithftanding as Chriftianity, 
excepting matters of fa‘t, the moral part and the revealed truths, is 
the be(t Philofophy and pureft Metaphyfics, fo, any Papers that 
fhall relate to the reconciling of our Myfteries with found Reafon, 
or che differences among Chriftians, explaining an important paflage 
of the H. Scripture, or of any prophane Author; in a word, ail 
what is new, fhore and rare, and may make men more learned and 
good, Noftri eft farrago libelli, {eemsto me fit Ademoirs for the Ingt= 
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But not to detain you any longer with Prefaces, you have often 
ask’d my opinion about the original of Fountains and Rivers 5 whe- 
ther they were formed and kept up by the Rain, or whether they 
proceeded from the exhalation of Vapors, d:iven up from the bot- 
tomof the Earthro its {urface, by the fermentation of Minerals 
and heterogeneous bodies, or by fubterraneous fires? This queftion is 
not eafy to be determinds; for it Cepends upon many previous in- 
quiries and experiments, as whether the Earth is fo exactly and regu- 
Jarly pierc’d through, in all the places which correfpord to the 
Springs of Rivers, that the Vapors raifed by this Fermentation and 
Fire, may go upand purfue their way without hinderance, till, at 
the top, or the foot of Mountains, they condenfe and fall down 
into Water. This difficulty would incline me to the opinion of 
chofe, who make Rain the fource and the {tore of Rivers, bur that 
this Hypothelis is likewife liable co a great objection, vz. That the 
quantity of che Evaporation, furpaffes by far chat of the Rain, even 
in the wetteft Countries. Befides thac there are fome as Laxnguedce; 
thar are abundant with fountains and Rivers, where it rains but ve- 
ry feldom, and the Snow that falls upon the Mountains fsems not 
propertionable to the quantity of water that runs through the 
(hannels of thefe Rivers. Add to this, that it is hard to conceive 
that fucha conftant effect asthe fource of Rivers fhou!d proceed 
from fo variable a caufe as the fall of Rain and Snow, which fo fen- 
fibly differsin feveral Climates, Seafonsand Years. Thefe obje@i- 
ons how ftrong foever they appear, are nor altogether unan{werab!e, 
but cannot, methinks, be fully refolv’d than by natural expe;i- 
ments, and accurate collations between the quantity of Rein fullen 
within a certain time, and that of its Evaporation. And therefore 
I am minded to gather up all t!.e experiments of this Nature, that 
thal] come to me from known andingenious hands,before I give you 
my laft determination upon this matter. 

I have happily met in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, for 
February, ith fome Obfervations of M'.Sedi/eaw relating to this.He 
rook two Pewter Cifterns,one,which was to receive the Rain,and to 
meafure the quantity of chat Water, had 2 foot in length, and 12 in 
breadth and depth: The other that was prepared to obferve the de- 
grees of the Evaporation, was 3 foot long, 2 broad, and fomething 
above 2 high. He put each of thefe Cifterns into a Wood-cafh 
broader and longer than the Ciftern, and filled up the void {pace 
with Earth, to hinder, as much as poffible, that no part of thefe 
Cifterns but their mouth fhould be expofed to the aétion of the Air, 
Wind and Sun.. He fet thefe Veflels upon the terrafs of the Ob- 
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fervatory at Paris, in an open place, and having begun his Odterva- 
tions on the 1ft of Fane 1€88, he continued them to the laft of De- 
cember 1090, when a ficknels of his interrupted the courfe of chefe 
expermments. 

To meafure the Rain- Water, he put, at one of the corners of che 
bottom of the Ciftern fitted to receive the Rain, a Tap, by which 
as {oon asic began to rain, the water fell in a Cxbical Veffel 3 
inches lonz, broad and hizh, which confequently contain’d 27 Cubic 
jaches of water. Thefe 27 inches of water lying level upon the ba- 
fis oft the Ciftern, were found by calculation and experience, to be 
raifed }of a line above it, and therefore as often as this fmall Vef- 
fel was taken away, ic was a fign chat it had rain’d 3 of a line high; 
and that the water fhould have no time to evaporate, it was meafu- 
red as foon as it was fal!’n, and the Ciftern fully evacuated. 

To take norice of the evaporation, he filled up the other Ciftern 
to half a foot from its uppermoft brink, lett che Veflel being too full, 
he agitation of che wind thou!d {pill rhe water. Every day the di- 
{tance from the uppermott brink of the Ciftern.to the fuperficies of 
the water was meafur’d,by the means of eworules, whereof one, which 
was pierced through the middle, lay horizontally and level upen the 
brink of rhe Ciftera, and the other, which was divided into inches 
and lines, eacer'd vertically into the hole of the fir. Now to 
know how much Water had been evaporated within a certain time, 
asa moach, he added to the quintity, mark’d by lines upon the 
Rule, the quantity of the Rain-warer chat was fall’a during chat 
month, fuppofing icto be known, as having obferv’d it, by the 
means of the other Ciftern. 

The refule of his Odfervations are as follow. 
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Rain. Evaporation. 

June 2 Inch. 9 Lint | June s Inch. 10 Lines. 
July t Inch 9 Lin. | July 5 Inch. 4 Lin. 
Augutt o Inch. 3 Lin? | Auguft s Inch. 4 Lin. 
September 1 Inch. 7 Lin. | September 3 Inch. 2 Lin. 
October 1 Inch. 8 Lint | OStober 1 Inch. §¢ Lin. 
November 1 Inch. 7 Lin 3 | November o Inch. 8 Lin. 
December 1 Inch. 9 Lin. 3 ecember o Inch. 8 Lin. 
Sum of the’ - . | Sum of the a ; 

Rain 5 56 docks. 6 hit} Fvaporation S22 loch. § Line 


Anno 
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Rain. Evaporation. 
January 1 Inch. 4 Lines. | January o Inch. 8 Lines. 
February oI Inch. 9 Lin.? | February 0 Inch. 9 Lin. 
March o Inch. 9 Lin.2 | March i inch. 10 Lin. 
April t Inch. 4 Ling | April 3 Inch. o Lin. 
May o Inch. 7 Lir.2? | May s Inch 7 Lin § 
June o Inch. 8 Lin? j June 4 |nch. 8 Lin. 
July 4 Inch 3 Lin§ | Jay s Inch. 3 Lin: 
Augutt i Inch 6 Lin. | Auguft 4 lach. 14 Lin.3 
September 1 Inch. 8 Lin. {September 3 Inch. 2 Lin. 
Ogtober 1 Inch. to Lin.§ | October 1 Inch. 3 Lia; 
November. 2 Inch. 5 Ling | November o Inch. a1 Lin. 
o Inch. 8 Lia. 


December eo Inch. 8 Lin. | December 


Sum of the hoe Sum of the — 
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Rain. | Evaporation. 
January 2 Inch. 7 Lines. | January o Inch. 8 Lines. 
February 1 Inch, 2 i ‘February 0 Inch. 6 Lin.? 
March r Inch. 7 Lis} |March 1 Inch. 6 Lin. 
April o.Inch. 19 Liv © April 3 Inch. 6 Lint 
May 2 Inch, 6 Lin. | May 4 Inch 8 Lin. 
June 2 Inch 3 Lin. | June 4 Inch. 8 Lin? 
July 2 Inch 8 Lin | July s Inch. 5 Lin.2 
Augutft 2 Inch, 11 Lin. | Auguft 4 Inch, 2 Lir.$ 
September © Inch. g Lin.3 September 2 Inch, 6 Lin. 
October 2 Inch. 4 Lin. | O&ober t Inch. fo Lip. 
November o Inch. 10 Lin.i | November o Inch. 8 Lin. 3 





December o Inch. 4 Lin. December o Inch. 6 Lin. 


a 


Sum of the? , ; inch, 0. Lint ' Sum of the 


Rain Evaporation 3° Inch. iI Lin. 


Mr. Seaileaw farther obferve: 
I, That che greateft quanti:y of Rain, which is fallen during thofe 
2 years 7 months, within t'. {pace of 24 hours, was 12 lines j in 
height, fune 20, 1688, af. 13 lines at another time, 7#/y 13, — 
2. That 
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2. That fome times, when the Rain feem’d pretty ftrong, and 19 
have continued half a day long; however it was found eliat ic had 
rain’d but 3 or 4 lines in height, becaufe the drops were thin, anc 
that Rain does not makeup 2 confiderable quantity of Water, un- 
Jefs the drops be fomewhat thick. 

3. Thacthe greateit evaporation that has happen’d at Paris du- 
ring that time, within 24 hours, has been 3 lines i, in the heat of 
Summer, the Sky beiag moft pure and clear, aad the Wind blow- 
ing North, North- Eait. 

4. That Water is eafier evaporated in a fall Veffel than in great, 
provided they be alike in all other things. 

s. That fix inches of Saow give ordinarily but about an inch of 
Water, when the Saow is melred ; which mutt be underftood of 
the Snow in its natural ttate, and fqueez'd only by its own, weighr, 
In the mean white, when the Snow fails in great flakes, as it is clo- 
fer thrufted together, fo it makes up more Water than when the 
flakes are chinner. 

6. If the Snow lye long upon the ground, during a great froft, and 
erene piercing weather, ic diminifhes fometimes a line and a half 
in height within 24 hours, boch becaule ic finks down by its own 
weight, as chat fome parts of itevaporate, 2nd that the heat of the 
ground melts it from beneaths fo chat the mafs of the Snow comes 
at laft co nothing, ifthe froft continue long. 

7. The very Ice, how hard foever it be, fteems out and dimi- 
nithes during a froft, tho fo iafenitoly, chat its decreafe cannot be 
perceiv'd buc within the {pace of fome days. 

Out of thefe Experiments and Oofervations, you may iafer, thar 
the Adedium of the quantity of the Rain, thar falls at Paris wichina 
year,is 19 or 20 inches.and that of the Evaporation is 30 or 31 inches, 
It were to 5e withed that fome of our Virtaofss would communicate 
might compare both Climates, and know which of tiem is wetter 
or dryer, colder or hotter. This might likewile be extreamly fer- 
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viceable to decide the grand Queftion of the Qviziaal of Fountains ; 
for though it feems at Art improbable, thac tne degrees of Evapora- 
tion furpafiag thofe of Rain by athird, rhe lat ihculd oe fafitciene 
to form and keep up Fouataias; however the Gentlemen, who 
maintain that Opinion, know {0 well how to extricate theméelves of 
this difficulty, asto retort it again{t cheir Adverfariess fo thar it will 
be fic that we fafpend our Judgment, till we have heard the Resfons 
of bochParties,which | {hail impartially relate in another Letter 2nd 
another Month, having been long enough in this, upon tis marrer. 

Fam §. LETTER 
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LETTER IL 


> 


Tothe Honorable Sir KR. S. P. of the B.S. 


ARGU MENT. 


Occafton and Method of this Letter. That the Terreftrial Globe 
is not perfectly round, but fomewhat oval. What the Chaos 
was, avd how it came to be formed inte this Earth 2 That there 
were Mountains, Rivers, and open Seas before tke Flood, and 
how they arofe 2 How the Sea may have overflown the Earth > 
How the Fountains of the Aby/s were broken up, and furnifked 
a fuficient ftore of Vapors to a 40 Days-rain? Conftderatious 
on the Effects of the Deluge, efpecially the fPortning of Mens 
Lives. 


Honorable Sir, 
T was toorath an expreflion to fay that I might find out half 2 
dozen Romances almoft as ingenious as that of Doctor Burzer, 
concerning the Formation and Drowning of the Earth: however 
fince your Honour has been pleafed to take me at my word, and 
to command me to do it, I {hall make bold to obey your Orders, 
and ufe my utmoft endeavours to give you fome fatisfaction. Not 
that I believe I may be able to difcover the Truth in a matter that 
can but be known 4 Pofferiori, or by the reflexions we make upon 
the prefent ftate of things, which mult be extreamly altered by the 
trequent Devaftations, Inuncations, and Earthquakes; without 
reckoning the infenfible changes, which the Terreftrial Globe mrft 
have undergone, during near fix thoulind years, or perhaps more: 
Neverthelefs, to hit as near the truth as pofiibly I can, I fhall fup- 
pofe nothing contrary to Reafon and Experience, and much lefs to 
the Holy Writ. 
The late Obdfervations of the Pendules fhortning or lengthning 
their Vibrations, asthey are brought nearer to, or removed farther 
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off from the Equator, affure us that the Terreftrial Globe is not 
perfectly round, but more extended in length Eaft and V Veltwards, 
than towards the Poles; fo that che Equinoxial is the longeft circu- 
lar line of this Globe, and the polar Axis its thorreft Diameter. 

Mr. Hugens in his book of the Gravity, calculares very exactly this 
difference, which may amount if I remember well to 16 or 17 miles 
on each fide, fo that 1 may reafonably fuppoie, chat this our Globe 
isa kind of an Oval and nota perfect Circle: efpecially feeing that 
moft of the new Philofophers agree that the Planets, among(t which 
they are pleafed to rank the Earth, defcribe anEclipfis about the Sun. 

I fuppofe in the fecond place, that che Chaos was a confufed mix- 
ture of Waterand Earth, or to {peak che Language of the modern 
Philofophers, a Compound of material Particles of different Figures, 
among(t which thofe that were round or oblong, tranfparent, flippe- 
ry, fmall, and moft proper for motion, may be comprized under the 
general name of Warer, as chofe that were grofler, and of a more per- 
plexed configuration under that of Earth. 

When God had refolved to dilpofe chis inordinate Mafs into a re- 
sular World,the firft thing he fceems to have done, isto put it in mo- 
tion, and atthe fame time inftiruting che Law of Gravity, the Parti- 
cles of a more perplexed figure fubfided towards the Center of the 
Globe,whilft the more moveaole {wam above the reft,or crept among 
the Cavities, which rhe corners of the groffler, and cheir irregular 
difpofitions left betwixt them. 

When the firft commotion was fomewhat abated: as the Particles 
of water are ponderous and fliding, and thar chey could not make 
their way towards the Center, being hindered by the folidity of che 
Earthly Mafs, they ran towards the tides of the Globe; and as they 
approached the Center as near as they could, chey expelled or car- 
ried before chem fuch Particles of Earch, as were leaft able to oppofe 
theirmozion. Thus the Ground came to be difcovered, and Rivers 
to form their Beds, which they cdigged and enlarged more and more, 
as they went farther off from the tops of the Globe towards the 
fides of it, efpecially when many of them united their force by meer- 
ing together. , 

Ic follows from this Hypothetis, that there wasno Mediterranean 
Sea, nor great wide Lakes, asthe Baltick and Ca/pian Seas are thouglie 
to bes and that che Earth was encompafled with the Ocean. But 
as it appears by the Navigations that have been made round about 
the Farth, chat itis fill environed by the Sea: So I hope to make 
it fufficiently plain, chat thofe great forementioned Lakes are an ef- 
feé&t of the Deluge. I confefs > that it does not follow from 
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my Hypothefis, thatthe Primitive Earth, had fo many, and fo high 
Mountains, as our Earth hath at thistime ; but I do not totally ex- 
clude them : Firft, becaufe I fuppofe, chat the grofs particles of 
matter {ublided unevenly ; and left a great many Hills berween them - 
Secondly, becaufe thofe Hills, which at firft facilitated the courfe 
of Rivers, were afrerwards increafed by their running thro them ; 
which could not but dive the ground, level feveral inequalities, and 
enlarge the depth of Vallies. And ’tis eafy to conceive, that the 
reat changes made by Noah’s Flood, and che following Inundations 
and Euthquakes, in the inward conftitation and outward face of the 
Farth, may have produced civers new Mountains, or augmente 
the bulk of che old ones. 

I thal] not purfue to explain the myffteries of the creation, fince its 
other works have no neceffary connexion with the matter in hand, 
and therefore I fhail immediately go over to the Explication of the 
Deluge. 

The account Azo/es gives of the univerfal Flood, is more circum- 
ftantiated than any other remains of ancient Hiftory. However, as 
God defigned this Revelation for the ufe of vulgar capacities; the 
facred Author has only fee down fuch matters of fa4t, as were necef- 
fary tounderftand the extent and moral caufes of this Phenomenon, 
but has made no Philofophical Remarks upon them. It fufficiently 
appears, that the Divine Juftice had decreed to exterminate Min- 
kind, and to fave only the jaft Av2b, and his Family for his fake; 
thatas he had refolved the Earth fhould be inhabired again, he made 
choice of the Water, as of a general inftrument to deftroy men, 
without utterly defacing their dwelling place. 

The Holy Writ remembers two ways by which God effe&ed 
this, az. A Rain of 40 daysand 40 nights continuance, or the open. 
Lag of the Winaows of Heaven, and 2919, the breaking up of the Fountains 
of the creat deep. By this means the furface of the Earth, without 
excepting the higheft Hiils that thea were, wascovered 15 Cubirs 
gowards, endthe Waters prevailed upon the Earth during 150 
eoys, ofrer which they beganto abate. Bue tho God had raifed 2 
great Wind to help the Waters to run down, towards their former 
place, yet it was but onthe firft day of the 10% month , that the 
tops of the Mountains began to be feen. 

“cis not eafy toaffign the natural caufes of that great ftore of Va- 
pors that produced a Rain of fo longa continuance, for to fuppofe 
chat it was preceeded by a proportionable heat and drought, is not a-. 
epreeable to the Teftimony of our Savior, That men were at that time 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving their Daugktersin Atarriage, os 
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that they were not fenfible of the Flood, tillit came and took them all away. 
For fuch a prodigious drinefs, would have caufed a Famine, and 
this a Peltilence, by which the greateft part of men and beatts 
fhould have come to their end. - The burning Comets of M°*. Nerw- 
ton, which refolve themfelves into Vapors, and ferve for a ftore of fu- 
cure Rain, would come nearer to the purpofe; but this Hypochefis is 
not yet fo firmly eftablithed, as to lay any great ftrels uponit. I 
(hallonly obferve, chat che many Inundations mentioned ia Hiftory 
convince us, that a Kain continued for many days has nothing incre- 
dible in if. 

But che great difficulty lyes herein, chat ichas been plainly demon- 
ftrated, thata Rain of 40 cays, how thick and prodigious foever ic 
were conceived, could notcover the whole furface of the Earth to 
the height of 15 Cubits, becaufe there are many Mountains the 
reach above two Miles in the Air. To folve this,we need oniy fup- 
pofe, thatthe Rain fell heavier and thicker upon one of the fides of 
the Globe, than upon the other; fo that the furcharged Hemi- 
{phere overweighing the other, the Sca that was then fpread round 
about the fides of the Earth, ran over and drown'd its whole {yr- 
face; which feems to be the rezfon that che Southern Hemifphere 
's yet more covered with water than the Northern. | 

The neceffity of the Sea overflowing the Earth, if chislat came 
to lofe its Equilibrium by fome great weight apply’d to one of irs 
fides,appears plainly in the following Scheme. 


t* 
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Wherein the Point H reprefents the Center, the Line NS re- 
prefents the Polar Axis or thorteft Diameter of the Terraqueous 
Globe, N the North, and S the South Pole. E W the long- 
eft Diameter, E the Eaft and W the Weft Points of the Oval 
NESW, that ftands for the Sea or Watery mafs, {pread round 
about the fides of the Terreftrial Oblong Globe CD FG. Now it 
is plain, chat if a great Commotion, as an Earthquake, happens to- 
wards the Point W, and withal a conliderable weight, asa great 
power of Rain, be added to that fide, it will overballance the fide 
B, and then the Water about W, not being able to be contained 
between WSN, muft needs overflow towards ICL and M 
LC: and likewife the Water about E run over towards DOF 
and GO F, and thusdrown the whole face of the Earth. , 

or 
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For be pleafed to obferve that I do not fuppofe that the Waters 
ranto the fides of the Earth, becaufe there was a large Cavity pre- 
pared for them, but only becaule the fides were broader as they are 
inall Oblong Solides; and thac the waters as a ponderous body tend- 
ing towards the Center, and being hindered to penetrate into it ina | 
dire& line by the folidity of the Earthly Mafs, they were forced to 
defcribe a parabolical one, in running towards the fides of the Ter- 
reftrial Oval, where they ftop’d wlien they could defcend no lower. 
It is true that at Jong runthey might fomewhat have deprefled thefe se” 
fides, and digged a kind of Cavity: However I ftill conceive thar 
the waters were higher than the ground abour them, fo chat it was 
not very fecure to live on the Sea Coaft at that time, and it was 
an eafie matter to drown the Earth again by making it lofe its -4iqui- 
librium, and inclining it Eat or Weltwards by a violent commoti- 
on, or aconfiderable weight added to one of its Poles. And that 
this was the conftitution of the Primitive Earth appears farther by 
the folemn Promife God made to Mankind in the Perfon of Noah, 
never more to overflow the Earth, which was very neceflary, fup- 
pofing this facilicy of drowning it. 

The fuppofition of the Center of the Earth being removed, does 
perfeétly agree with my Hypothefiss for if the Center be removed 
in L, the Hemifphere 1S ML will be greater, and confequently 
heavier than the Hemifphere I NM L: And therefore W v i!] in- 
cline towards S, and E towards N, and the watersin W overflow 
the Earth in M, and the Waters in E che Earthin D. The fame 
would happen if the Center were remov'd inOs fo that the only 
difference between both Hypothefis, is that] iuppofe neither Mira- 
cle, nor any very extraordinary ching. 

The overflowing of the Sea would, methinks, faffice to raife the 
Warers to the height of 15 Cubits s but that we may have no dif- 
pute concerning the height of the Mcuntains, I tha!l add another 
Suppofition very conformableto 24/es’s Account, namely, his men- 
toning the breaking up 0 tee Fountains of the great Aby ‘ss. [¢ is incon- 
teftable that the Words wled in the Orivinal MAN Sawn fignify 
great Hollowneffes and fubteiraneous Cavities. Teis likewife un- 
doubted that the Bawe'ls of the Earth are ful! of Minerals, which 
being thrown out of their Receptacles by Earthquakes, and mixing 
with Water and other Liquors hicden in the Earth, caufe chem to 
ferment and boil: fo that thev, being dilated, and rot able to be 
reftrained within their former Limits, break open the Ground, and 
raife into Vapors, that are afterwards condenfed inco Rains and as 
the facred Writ joins the breaking vp. cf. the Fouatains of the Or eat 
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Deep with the npentng of the Windows of Heavens \ve may reafonably 
fuppofe rhac the tirlt was the caufe of the lait, or the fource and 
lore of che forty days and forty nights Rain. Thus we need not 
to have recourfe either to a miraculous Drought, or to the burning 
( omets. 3 
So much will fuffice hope, as to the caufes and manner of the 
Flood, I thall add bet fome few Periods concerning its effects. 
Hirft, the Waters, and efpeciilly rhe fale Waters of the Sea, having 
erelted upon the durface of the Earth about the fpace of a years as 
they are flippery and cieeping, and chat this power was increafed by 
tlie piercing and corrofive nature of che Sal, chey itill tending to 
the Center, as other ponderous things do, muft needs have made 
great Holes in the turface of che Ground, where fome part of them, 
{till remain’d as in cheir natural Channels, while che others were 
driven back to the fides of the Earth, and our Globe reftored to irs 
former Equilibriam. Thence it comes that ic is mow cut into fo 
many I{lands, and that there are fo many Lakes, Streights and Arms 
of the Sea, 2¢ly, By the fame caufe were brought forth many 
Hills, or che buik of the former augmented. 34!¥, As to the wild 
Beafts that are found in Iflands, whether to, ’tis not likely chat they 
(hould have fwum, or be carried by Men? I anfiwer, That thefe pla- 
ces are become Iflands, by other Inundations and Earchquakes, and 
chat there are fome, where no devouring Animals ate.to be found, as 
Doctor Ray relates. 4thly, The melt probable reafon, to which 
the longevity of the Axtediduvian Fathers may be afcribed, is the 
soodnefs of their Food; for I conceive that the primigenial Soil 
Was impregnated with many fat and oily Particles, chat turning into 
the juice of Plants and Fruits, made them an excellence and fubftan- 
tial nouriihment. Befides, it may be collected out of thefe expref- 
fions of Adofes, That Ged had not caufed to rain upsn the Earth, but that 
there went up amift from the Earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground, Gen, 2.6. That before the Flood, the Terreftrial Globe was 
not fabject to thofe many Tempelts, excefles of Wind,Snow,Hail, 
Rain, and unconftancy of weather, to which ic is now obnoxious. 
Add to this the long tarrying of the fale Water upon the grouad, 
whofe corrofive quality muft needs have extremely altered the con- 
{tirution and pores of the exterior Earth, and corrupzed the feeds of 
Plants, and therefore God allowed Men after the Deluge, to feed 
upon the flefh of Beafts, as 2 more nourifhing aliment than Fruits 
were ac chattime. “Tis for the fame Reatfon, chat we fee the life of 
Men {hortning fo falt after the Flood; for Noah that had ufed the 
beft pare of his life ithe fubltantial Food of the original Soil, 
lived 
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lived 9fo years, his Sons that were born an hundred years before the 
Deluge, re niained about fix Ages alive; but then each Generation 
had his life (hortned of a whole Century, till at laft the period of 
haman life was fixed to a four, five, or fix- {core years. 

And thus, Honourable Sir, you have my thoughts concerning 
the formation and drowning of the Earth, which] do not aleogether 
look upon as a Romance, but fhould be unwilling to: rae them 
hizher than the probability of a Conjeéture!, and much lefs for- 
cidly to impofe them upon other Men,or to compole huge Volumes 
in their defence. Your Honour fees L-have kept my word fo far, 
as to fuppofe nothing contrary to Reafon or Revelation, nor likewife 
ro. experience as much as this laft was known tomes -befides. my 
Bypothefs {uppofes no unneceffary Miracles, co form Rivers, or to 
raife up Hills 5 no miraculous Providence to lengthen the days of 
the Creation, or to haften the effects of natura] Agents; no Angel 
to keep up the Ark, during the terrible Fall of the Ground into the 
Aby§, or to fleer that Veflel amongit the ruines of che burfting and 
cracking Earth. : 
~ Ina word, this Hyporhefs does every way agree with the account 
of the Holy Writ, che only true Guide we have in this matrer. For 
inftance as to the going off of the Waters from the furface of the 
Earth, 20/es aflures us, that at the end of 150 days, God made a wind 
to pals over the Earth, and the Waters were affuaged. Suppofing it to 
have been an Eaft-wind, which God made ufe of to drain the Red 
Sez, and is alfo the moft craining in this our Country  ( any 
other may do as well ) this wind driving the waters to the Weft, as 
it di(charged the Eaft-fide, fo ic made the Weft more ponderous : fo 
that the Welt-fide by degrees overbalzncing the Eaft, the Terreftrial 
Globe returned infenfibly to its former Equilibrium and Figure. 


? annary 12. 
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LETTER UL 
To the Reverend Mr. AZ. 4 D.B. 


ARGUMENT. 


The Inconveniences that arife from confounding the Idea of Ex- 
tenfion or Space with that of Matter; that Matter fhould 
then Le independant, eternal and infinite, that Spirits and 
even God (hould be no-where. Motion demonftrated impof- 
fible in this Hypothefis. Reafons of the Cartefians exami- 
ned. Flow Extenfton may be call'd the Effence of Matter, 
that Extenfion or Space is penetrable and indivifhle > 
Whether Spirits are figured? Whether Subjtances penetrate 
one another 2 Of the poffibility of Motion, the World being 


fuppofed full, but not infinite. 


SIR, 
/4)Works OU. have too often told me, It was pity that my (4) De- 
of the E = monftration of the Exiftence of God, and my (4) Explication of 


Learned. the Atyftery of the Holy Trinity, were grounded upon fucha weak foun- 
_ dation as the diftinétion between Space or Excenfion and Matter. 
Art. You have provok’d me co fer down in writing what Reafons I could’ 
¥XXVIi. gather for my Aypot! belts, being confident that you {hall folidly cona- 
fure’’em, and make the Carte/iaa Syftem triamph over the Epicureaa, 
as you callie. Sir, {ince my prefent occafions engage me to the 
compc ting of thefe AZemoirs,and that [have not as vet any thing 
wherewith to fill them, but what is my own or Tranflations, 1 am 
reloly ’d to comply with you, hoping that it il lucceed better, than 
verbal Difputes, which would onlv tend to the diminution of that 

{inicere friendthip that has been hitherto between us. 
Ic would not become us to accufe ne ant yrher of Pre judice, I 
con Hels i have reafon to be in love with an Hypo thefis, Which has 
helped me to the difcovery of two fuch import: sine Folge as that 


the Ldea of God is effential to, or inmate in thinki:. Z Bewgs, and th it the 
Myftery 





, al ‘ 
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Myftery of the Holy Trinity is not altogether incomprehenfible» 
but that we may, after the revelation of the Gofpel, have as com- 
pleat an Jdea‘of it, as of any other of fuch divine Attributes, as 
immediately depend upon Infinity. You eafily conceive of what 
ufefulnefs this would be againft the Arheifts and Socinians, fo that were 
it only for this reafon, every good Chriftian ought to with che Sup- 
pofition were true. 


I. The Cartefians,tho’ never fo ingenious, havenot yer drawn fuch 
weighty Confequences from a Principlethey have fo long and {o ceri- 
oufly wrought uponsbut their Acver {aries (c) are more fuccefsful, for (¢ ) Dr. 
they thew that al! che Arguments Dez Cartes or his Ditciples have More'sEn- 
brought forch for cheExiftence of God,or the Immertality of the Soui, “ t = al 
are either falfe,or grounded upon thofe Notions which they ftill hold cum ond 
in common with other Philofcphers. Nav,it may be proved that DivineDis- 
this confufion of the /dea’s of Space and Matter, direétly leads to “gues. F. 


the groffeft Atheifm char can be imagin’d, in afertbing to dull Mar- 23me! 


ter the moft incommunicable Attridutes of the Supreme Being, ziz. mee 
Eternity, Iofinity and Independance. This Proof runs thar: Objects or things Defcarces: 
are {uch as they are reprefented by their /dex's; for if Qbjeéts were 
not wholly like to their Idea’s, we had no ftanding Rule to judge of 
‘em, and conlequently we could know nothing certainly. But we 
have an Idea that cannot be annihilated, nor even fuppofed to be fo, 
viz, that of Extenfion or Space, which is the fame as Matter, ac- 
cording to you; for fuppofing all /dea’s and Objects whatfoever, to 
be annihilated, befices me thinking,who could not otherwife make 
this Suppofition ; there remains {till che Jdea of Space infeparable 
from my thought ; for then I hall think only upon an unlimited 
Extention. An Argument that has fo puzled one of the moft skil- 
fal (4) Champions Cartefanifm ever had, that he is forced to af (4) Regt 
ferc, that the Idea of Extenfion is effential to the Soul. But who has 
told him that this Zdea is notalfo effential to Angels? Iam fenfible 
that it isa pure inrellectual Jdea, not to be annihilated by death ; 
for if ic were to be fo, 1 do not know what fhould remain of 
me. 3 

But to return to my Argument : That which cannot be annihila- 
cea, nor even fuppofed to be fo, is independant; but the Jdea of 
Extenfion, or Matter, according to you, cannot be annihilated , nor 
comequently Matter it felf; for Objects are wholly like to their 
Jaea's,and therefore Matter is independant. Moreover, that which 
is independant, is eternal ; for if it had a Beginning, it fhould de- 
pend upon the firft Author of its _ and fo could not be aito- 


ether 
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gerher j meep endant 5 0 ‘either can we conceive that any thing that 
$,OE.¢ juld bring it elf into Being, 

\s (9 the inten ded infin: ty. of Matter, it is not necefliry to be 
Drou ed 5 for ioftnit y is really included inthe Jdea of Extention, 


whrevich tae y confound Matter, and the Cartefians have drawn 
themfelve s Confequence from thei Principle. Ac fir(t their 
Mafter was afham’d to own it, and wou! Id only ufe the word Indefi- 


rite. Bat. the noft learned a and fincere of his Difciples, as Azal/e- 
branche and fome Gentlemen of Part- Royal have ventur’d farther, 
ind will plainly ten you, thacthe World is infinite, thac Matrer is 
afinitely Civiftole that t the (inalleit portion of Mati ter contains infi- 
ae Particles, ee. Phefe Philof fophi ers make no thing of infinite 
they are as lavith ye them as aPoet, who is infinicely in love, 
ores an object infinitely charming, Ge. 


= — « & . 
‘ 


I. Iadeed, Siz, you have there a fine Syfem, and worthy thaca 
Rey erend Divin ts fio uld ftand { for 1, ron quam pro avis & foc, With 
asm ich Ze alas 2 true hs oliftman for th e Proteftant Religio , and 
T cherries of his Count) ry. I fincerely proteft that were mine lia- 
: 


the 

ble 9 one half of thee inconveniencies, I would rather forfake al} 
metaphylical fpeculations, than philofophize at fuch a dangerous 
rate. But wha it Ww ill you fay to chat other confequence , likewife 


confelt by fome of your Tr ie, that Spirits, and even God himlelf; 
are no-where. One that fheuld not be usd to your Language 
would be apt tO believe 2 chat you deny their Exiftence, for all man- 
kind hirherto has Look'd Upon ast ta be, and to be nomwhere, as {yno- 
nimous Phrafes, and Cartefianifm may well be of a Thoniand years 
Landing, and. make far greater p: santas <P the -Peripaterick Philo- 
Sphy € VE did, before it can root this notion out of the hearts of 
men. Irs the common opinion, and the neareft, methinks, to the 
Feath, that fpiritual Agents are not circumfcribed in a certain place, 
a ley hay fe no 1 fo Yr OuZ Bit we know, any Geter iminate fig ure, and 
rey are ; penetrable, ( ) they do not fill up a certain fpece, as do 

cf lid particles af Daaies. But your Gentlemen go farther, and 
ist y arefenfible, chacif hey grant that a Spiric is here or there, 
they mu 1 Ow withal that it js extended fome way or ether, an id 
thus bid ¢ e lat Ww cHare tO theit beloved notion of the idenity of 
ie = ae id marter, they rather chufe to fay chat it 1s no-where, 
not evel n in the center of its operation. But will one fay, then it is 
not atall, ne, anfwer chey, itis, but it is inno places for, add they, 
place, (pace, PaO extenfion and matter, are all fynonimous words. If 
Pevie 
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Peripateticifm,{o much laugh’d out of the doors,did ever affert a great 
er abfurdity, Iam content to turn a Carteffan my felf. 


Ilf. Youremember the pleafane device of that ancient Philof. 
pher, who to elude the objection drawn from the impoffibility of 
sotion, if all be fuppofed full, begin to walk into his School-hall - 
but the good man cutthe Knot, which hecould not unty. I do‘not 
know whether he held che world infinirce; if not, he might have 
anfwerd more rationally, as] fhall do anon; but I defe any Carte fan, 
or whofoever, maintains matter to be infinire, and to have been thus 
infinitely extended without any interftices from the beginning, ‘fu!ly 
co anfiwer the following Argument. Matter is not only incapable 
of motion, as is confefled on both fides, but I obferve far- 
ther that it actually refifts motion. For let’s fupnofe a final! 
polifh’d Globe moving in. a void and unlimited fpace, where it 
fhould meet no other bodies f6 oppofe its motion; we conceive 
that ic would for ever cefitinue to move with the fame degree of 
motion, and in aright line, towards the place it had been at fir(t 
directed, becaufe bodies have a tendency to remain in the ftate they 
are in. It would bea begging of the queftion to alledge, thar the 
-fuppofition is impdffible 5 for none belides a Cartefian, fees any im- 
poffibilicy in ir, Whence does it then come tha# the moving force 
of terreftrial bodies is fo foon fpent ? It is becaufe motion is the be- 
pinning, and the mfeving force the caufe of Divilion 5 and that this 
World is full, or almost full, of other bodies; compounded of di- 
vers folid particles, which tendiag to remain thus united, refit the 
moving body that endeavours:to feparate em. No wonder cthere- 
fore, if Guns, the ftrongeft Engine that men. could -ADVERt, cannot 
carry a Bullet, the moft proper body, ‘to make trs‘vay* chitigh the 
refilting air, farther than a mile or two, fincé in that fhoft Space i: 
meets with many millions of corpufcles, Which oppofe and deedéx 
its motion. | v4 , 
- If the Air, which we.areapt to believe incapable of refiftance 
damps the mowing force'fo quickly, what will’Marble, and the lea 
porous. bodies do 2’ for evéry one leiéws thar the reittande fomati- 
on and civilion is proportionable to the various qaantity’ of ‘pares ; 
fo dry Wood ‘is lighter and burns eaffer than.green, Diamonds anc 
Gold are harder andheavier than other Stones and Metals. This 
being {uppofed, if God created an infinite mafe of Matter, he im- 
printed Motion toits parts, eithér at the very moment of its Crea- 
tion, or afterwards.’ * Bat that he did not imptincie at that very mo- 
ment is-plain, becaufe then motion would be natura! to matter, as it 
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is natural to men to think, to live,to grow and to dye 3 whereas mo- 
tion is fo far from being nataral co matter, that it has a repugnancy 
to it, as has juft now been obferv’d. — —— | 

Now Lam to prove that matter being created infinite, God Al- 
mighty himfelf could not give it a morion. A very hard task, I 
confefs, not fo much in it felf, as for the fake of fome {crupulous peo- 
ple, who imagine that it is a detracting from the power of God to 
affert that.he canrot do contradi€tory. things, without confidering 
thar they are no things.at all. For my part, am perfwaded_ that 
God can do whatfoever is confiftent with his wifdom, holinefs and 
other perfeétions 5. but a contradiction is a meer nothingnefs, be- 
caufe it affirms and denies the very fame thing, at the fame time and 
in the fame refpect, asl hope to make it out of the motion of an 
infinite matter. 





Suppofeé ABCDEFGHIKL te bea Sphere infinitely ex 
tended every way; and an infinite power applying itfelf to A, or 
any other imaginable:point of the unlimited circumference, if there 
may be fuch a thing in an infinite mafs, in order to move A to- 
wards B, and fo ta divide the whole, I fay-it thall not compa its 
end, for while A moves with an infinite. force towards B; B is re~ 
pulfed with an equal infinite force by-C; @ by D, D by E, Eby F, 
F by G, and {0 in infinitum: and.therefore they muft continue-in the 
fame State. As to moving the whole body of matter, befides the 
unprofhtablenefs of that fuppofition, .in order to: the formatien of the 
World, itis asimpoffible as the former ; . for-as long as you fuppofe 
matrer infinite, there is no rcom for it.to move-in. . 

By the Laws of difputation none-is oblig’d to provea negatives 
fathat J have dane_more than you.couldreafonably expeét, in raifing 
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fach objections againft your confounding the Idea’s of extenfion and 
matter, that the laftof ’em fzemsto me a demonttration I do not 
know how you can rid your felf of thefe dithculties. However I am 
willing to examine what | have heard or read chat is moft probable 
for the aflerrion of your Hyporhefis. 

1, The Effence of things is taken to confit in the firft general pro- 
perty chat we conceive in them, but exteafion is the frit general 
property thac we conceive in bodies, and therefore extention is the 
eflence ofbodies. Ianfwer,that extenficn or {pace abfolutely taken, 
and in its moft abftraé and univerlal notion, is not the firft general 
property of bodies; butthat it is extention modified, extention li- 
mited and infeparably joyned with impenetrability and divilibilicy, 
So thinking may be called the eflence of Spirits; however thinking 
in general is not the eflence of men, but thinking modified a certain 
way, thinking by Idea’s, form’d or excited by the fenfes and our Re- 
flexions thereupon. 

2. The Idea of extenfion includes impenetrabilicy and divifibility, 
but thefe cwo laft properties are the diftinguithing characters of mat- 
ter or bodies, whence it follows that all extention is impenetrable and 
divifible, and by confequence that extenfion and matter are one and 
the fame.. The firft propolition is again equivocal: for abfolute ex- 
tenfion or fpace is penetrable and indivifible, and ’tis oaly extenfion 
modified, joyned and mixed with matter that is impenetrable and 
divifible. That extenfion in itfelf is penetrable, appears by that our 
*deas reprefent infinite extenfion to usas incapable of being annihi- 
Jated, independent and eternal, whereas we plainly fee that each 
pare of matter,ind confequently the whole can be annihilated by an 
almighty power: for we ealily conceive that God can annihilate ail 
the bodies chat fill up a certain (pace, as this Chambers; and to al- 
ledge that there fhould then remain no extenfion, and that the Walls 
fhould immediately touch one another, is a fhameful begging of the 
queftion. Wemay imagin that fome of the ambient corpufcles 
would penetrate through the pores of the Walls, as it happens in the 
Air-pump, or that finding no refiftance from within they f{hould 
break down the Walls, and dilate themfelves in the void fpace; but 
if the Walls were fupposd unmoveabie, or fo ftrong as to withftand 
the action of thofe impreffing bodies, then the {pace (hould remain 
void of folid matter, and only be filled with a penetrable extenfion: 
Ics known how much this Argument has puzzled the Cartefiaus, wha 
have no other way_to folve this difficulty, bur by faying thac their 
Adverfaries argue from impofible fuppofitions. But Jet this fuppo- 
fition be what it will, my odje&ion remains in its whole force, 

fince 
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{ince infinite {pace having been prov'd independent and eternal, and 
matter annihilable and created, it plainly follows that the laft wis cre- 
ated within the fpace, or part of the {pace that was taken up by thae 
infinite extenfion, and confequently that infinite exren{ion is pene- 
trable. 7 

As co the indivifibilicy of the infinite fpace, ic may be thus de- 
monftrated. The moving force is the caufe of divifion, and motion 
its beginnings bute by the inftance of a {phere infinitely extended in 
al] its dimenfions ic appears, that an intinice extention is unmoveable, 
and by confequence indivifible. And leit you fhould objeé thae I 
only argue ad hominem, or committhe fame faule chat I charge you 
within confounding the notions of extenfion and matters I ‘pray 
you to obferve that I canalfo prove this indivifibility from the indepen- 
dency and eternity of infinite extenfion,and like vifeftom its fimp!icity; 
for we do not fee why a mot fimp!e being, free from any heteroge- 
neous bodies, from any mixture or compofition whatfoever, fhould 
be divifible. 

Notwithftanding you will urge that chis is a meer Sophifm, be- 
caufe we meafure and really know the diftance from one place to 
another, without talking notice of the interjacent bodies; and whe- 
ther the interval is fill!d up with matter or not: that this is the 
eround-work of all the Mathematicks, of the moft part of other 
Aits and Sciences, and even of common Converfation. 

But, Sir, for al! chac, you have not gain’d the point : for ’tis com- 
pounded Matter, and not fimple Extenfion, that we civide or meas 
fure. When we fay; for inftance, that Rosex lies 69 milesNorth- 
Wettof Puris, thatis but a fhort way of fpeaking that ferves our 
purpofes as well, as if we had fumm’d up all the moft minute Cor- 
pulcles that are betwixt both Cities. And if you think well on’t, 
you will quickly perceive, that were all thefe Corpufcles annihilated, 
you would come but very hard to the diftant knowledge of that di- 
ftance;for then you would be forc’d to'fetch it from more remote bo- 
dies and fo bodies are fii!l the meafure of other bodies,and not exten- 
fion of bodies or matter.I will not overthrow common language,but 
will not be feduced by it. It is neceflary that we fhould make an 
inaginary divifion of the {pace or infinite extenfion, becaufe we can- 
hot comprehend infinity, nor exactly fumm up all the {mall bodies 
that lye between two others. As in Geogrephy to know the Lon- 
sitnde and Latitude,of the Climates andSeafons,of theAir andSoil of 
different places,we fuppofe fevera!Circles in the Heavens,an Equator,a 
Zodiack,divers Meridians fiveZones,twO Tropicks,two Polar Circles, 
exe, But was ever any Geographer fo mad ‘as to imagine that there 

are 
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ave fuch Circles really in nature >. And how canPhilofophers conc inc ie 
that extention Sanco e, tho itbe demonttrated to be ms (t {im{ 
only becaufe the bodies contained in it are meaturable one by an nther. 

3. Now | come to the m ain pular of your H ypothefis, What- 
ever is extended is hgur’ d, for it ts ter mimted f foinewhere 5 but 
whatfoever is a sured is material, the en Vv hatioever is extended is in2- 
teri2l. The = {t propolition is ut tery falle, {in ce infinite extention 
has no figure, being terminated no-where ; neither do the imaginary 
divilions of - (pace PiVE It any proper and {real bounds, cerrns of 
figu: es, it being in it felf indivilible, as it has been demonttr ated 

hus falls | by cour rfe your grand objection againft che immat el satity 
of Spirits, in our Syftem. All chat is fomen <a and may be fiid 
to be here and not there, is figu: ed, for ics terminated 5 but accord: 
ing to Us, Spirits are fon ras eres for otherwife they w ould not beat 
all ; then Spirits are figurd, and.con!equently material. Pitt, your 
objection does not reach the eflence of God, which being infinite 
has neit her bound norenc. Secondly, As to nite Spirits their ftate 
is (o far unknown tous, that weenly know that they are thinking 
beings, that they are contain’d in the imm eniity of God, as all other 
chings are $ that God grants them fometimes the power of moving 
fome parts “of matter, more or lef, ashe thinks fics but it doesnot 
follow that they are eflentially united to the matter they move, no 
not our Soul to the Body it actvates; for it hasno neceflary depen- 
dance upon, but can fubfit fepa: ated from the body. -Andtho » Spi- 
rits might be faid to be fis ured in a very improper fenfe, and in 
reference only t to the matter the y Operate upon 5 yet it cannot be in- 
fet ’d chat they are really fo, bec ute fe they partic ‘ipate fo far of tle 
divine nature, as to be penetralle and in: ivi’ @, and Cinnot "ate 
therefore any proper figure. T as it is, that upon the account of 
their limited efience we inay ay that they have fomethisg ag ; analogous 
to a figure, bute what th i is, altogether pers N to Us. 

4: But you (ti Lurge | that m Hypo thefis includes the penetration 

fubftances: Yes by a’ | means, of ful bftar a a different genus 
28 Spit ts penetrate bodies, and bocie S cent But chat does n sc figni- 
fie that an im gunary Pall of fi Lun p le pla Ce Or eX ‘fenfion pe netraces 
another, forfimple extenfion is unmoveble and indiviltble s nor 
that matter penetrates matte | 

Laft of all, you will | fay, that us an eafte thing to rife Ovjecti- 
ons againtt any hypoth ef} 1S, but very dithicule to prope he ne thac 
fall be free from any great inconveniences. However ] hop € 10 
do its bur fuch a performance requires a Letter longer than thic. 
For aconclution, Iwill {hew you, as I promifed, that the motion 
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of the World may be explain’d, tho it be fappofed full, provided 
it be not conceiv'd infinite : For if the Sphere AH DE be ima- 
sind finite, tho the whole mafs be never fo great; notwithftanding, 
as there is no proportion betwixt finite and infinite, A moving wich 
an infinite force towards.B, and B refitting but with a finite force, 
muft immediately pulh forth C, and C, D, and thus the whole 
ma{s be divided ina moinent. The divifion being made; and the 
whole mafs being feparated into feveral particles, whereof fome are 
extreamly chin, round, flippery and proper for motion, any part of 
the great mafs may be mov’d, tho there be no void fpace left, pro- 
vided a fufficient quantity of thefe particles continue in agitation. 














For Jet the Square A BC D be the Lid of a Box, EFGHY acir- 
cle of ‘round Musket-balls, the void fpace of the Lid and the inter- 
ftices of the Balls be fill’d up with liquid and agitated matter, as are 
the corpufcles of the Air. As foon as you move E, it will commu- 
nicate its motionto F, FtoG, GtoH, and fo fucceffively till it 
comes to J, which takes the place of E at the very inftane that E 
moves from it. And thus you fee the reafon why I faid in my de- 
monftration of the Exiftence of God, that my hypothefis did not 
fuppofe the little void {paces of Epicure or Gaffendi, 
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LETTER IV. 


ARGU MENT. 


New Experiments ox the Loadflaue ; of a Needle ee 4 with 


it, aad placd direétly over the Needle of a Compafi ; of two 


“) 


Mariners Needles hang’d Par one over anol her, ai af feaeval 
diffances s of a touch ‘d Steel: Ring. Reafons of thefe Expert 
meats. The Earth Maguetical. 


STIR, 
q Thought to have fent you this time fome excellent Ob{ervations 
concerning 2 prodigious Muthroom, out of the Phyfcal aad Ma- 
thematical Memoirs, together with an occationa! Ditcourfe of Mr. 
Tournef ort, a Member of the Royal Aca demy of Sciences Ss ay che £e- 
neration of Plz ants, and their infealible Seeds ; pa f e Cuts, on 
which thefe Obfervations depend, not being ready, Iw as fored to 
wave it till another Month, and put in the place Sa new Experi- * 4ug.31 
ments of Mr. De /a Hire on the Load ifton ne”, 1692. 
Having divided the brafs Circle of 2 Compaf into 360 degrees, 
he put ina Mariner’s Needle of dpe ches and an half, which freely 
turn'd upon the Pin; and he mov" dt Box, till the Needle ftopp'd 

upon 360 degrees. Then having cover'd the B VX with 2 lake ia 
plac’d another Needle of the fie | le be pee ike wife ad Wi 
the Loa: ditone, u upon the Glaf fs, 1 it chou c any Pin; to that the Not th 

Point of this Needle antws rd directly the No rth I Point of ihe for- 
mer, which playing free ely in the Box, turn’d prefently to the WwW eft, 
and after feveral Vibrations its North Point {to spa'd 42 degrees 
Wet of the North Point of the upperr it Needle that was un- 
hang d. 

Mr. De la Hire took notice that the declination of the hang’d 
Needle, rather to the Weft hen to the aft, proceeded froma par- 
ticular caufe, ee hat he had cafually placd ‘the Nor th Point of the 
uppermoft Needle about a degree more O the Eaft chan to the Welt 


of 
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’ . . 
of the Under-Needle. And therefore h uaving taken off the up- 
permoft Neecie 2nd the other turning pref fently E. iltwaics, he put 


<<. ot 


! P | “ fo wry it. n > T o 
the fecons i Needle pape me Ghals 5 aZ2iN, aNd 0 odferv'd chat the Nor h 


z 
Pointe of the Un der Need Ne after feveral Vibrations,none of ws] hich 
however reachd fo far as the North Poig at of “the uppe TO f Needle, 
HOP rd at jatt 41 were aft of that Pot [. that is see ut he (33: ne 
ciftance as in the former Experiment. 

Then re vowing Oe upper Mt Needle again, and giving t ne to 
the other, to return is it did to 369 degrees, he par the fecond 
Needle upon the Gials, fo cat its North Point inciin'd to che Welt, 
anc made a oht Ang} le with the under hs NEECIE, § us hale North Point 
curn’d nme -diately CW. ar th ie kali a: id che So Uti Point Ot “the Uy )- 


permoit, {. th at when it refted di, it Was al 13 deg: <7 mn the 36 
its natural place. In vain he abou: 'd co m2ke the Noth Point o 
the under Needle pls tothe W: elt, for after m napy Vii cee 4 it 
4 


a 


eee } bs c 

{til declin’d coward the e Eaft and ¢ the South Point of rhe uppermoft 
i F 3} ; ; Tf : if " iste én inal f aye en he hots 
Needie, keeping at the (aid diftance of 15 Cegrees from its natural 
) 


Poution. 

He therefore tranfpos’d the Points of the upper! roi Needle, 
rurning the North Eaftiwards, then the North Point of the uncer 
Nleed!e declin’d cowards the Weft and the South Point of the other, 
keeping {till at 13 degrees, from its natural Pofition, or 77 degrees 
from the South Point of the uppermoft Needle: but » hen he 
brought this Point ten degrees nearer to the North Point of the 
onder Needle, this North Boi it declin’d but hve degrees nearer to 
the South Point of th ie other » 10 that both Points remaia’d ftill 62 
cegrecs liftan it one fi m an other. Pecos the South Poin- 
of u e uppermott Needle yet five degrees nearer, the North Poiac 
of the under Needie came wicks’ “ join the South of the vpper- 
rnoft; fo that the Points of different name lay cireétly che over 
enothe. And sow the North, then the South Point of the under 
Needi¢ beat aeaingt the Glafs,as tho’ it fought to unice it felf with 
he oppofire Point. 

Noe thefe Ex ELIMENLS, Mr. De la Hire had a mind to try whae 
efeér thefe two Needles 0 ‘ould have upon one another, if they were 
both free 3 in orcet tg which, he pur the uj perme 4t Needle upon a 
in sag over thar of ch c Needle: included in the Co mpals, and 
if ten fines diftince one fram gnother: But svhat motion foever he 
cout Id gi ve to thefe Needles, their North Points tarn’d ftill to the 
“orth; however fo, that they remov d 46 cegrees one from ano- 
‘yer, one Eaftwards, and the orher Welt Wards, according as they 
were -dererrain’d by the motion he had given them: Exch} Needle 

: Dele 
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being equally diftant from the 362" degree. The fame happen'd 
when he put the uppermoft Needle upon a very low in, fo chat if 
was but at four lines diftance from the under Needie, the vats be- 
ing between both. Only with this Exception, that when he placed 
tlie South Point of the one upon che North Point of the other,after 
fome Vibrations, they remain’d thus united. Whence he dravs 
this vulgar Inference, that the nearer the Needles are, the greater is 
their working one upon another. 

This Author has propos'd fome years 2g0, 2 new way to mike 4a 
Mariners Compats with a Stee] Ring couch’: \s ich the Loadftony 
This Ring he put upon the higher Pin ten lines above the unde: 
Needle, and obfervd that at fuch a diftance this Ring had as mucin 
and more power thanthe uppermoft Needle, when be plac’d it buc 
at three or four lines from the under ; for t being in mo tion they. did 
not fiop, cul che Poles of different name in the Ring and tne Needie 
were join’ icomee or directly oppofire one to another. 

Thefe Experiments partly agree wich that vulgar and well known 
Property of the Loadftones, that their Poles of the fame name 

Crive away, or remove one from another, as far as they cin. Thence 
it comes, that two Loadftores that are free, or two M: winers Needles 
that are hanged one over another, move (> long till cheir Poles o1 
points of differentName.theNorth and the South, be saree! ¥ Oppo- 
fite ; he Diameter of the Circle they defcride in their removing,be- 
ing - e greateft diftance chey can be at. 

This, however, feems to he contradicted by one of the foregoing 
Experiments, wherein the North Points of two touch’d Needles 
freely and directly hang’d one over another, did only remove to the 
diftance of 46 degr e€S, 1 without joining together by their contrary 
Points. To explain this, Mr. De /a Hire fupy poles that the als of 
the Earth is a great Lo acftone, which directs the Poles of the fime 
name in all the Loaditor cS and couch’d Need'es, towards the fime 
place of the Earth s fo thar rhe to h ing’ Needle’ co but rernove 
from this naturalPoGtion by the particular force they have of driving 
away each others Poles of th ¢ fame name : _ which force ma certain 
degree is not fafficient to overcome t! =~ wer of thegrear [oad{tone 
of the Earth. Butif a fo: reign force remor ve thefe Need! es fo far, 
as to muke their particular virtue fuper or to that of the earthly 
nafs, then they will prelently unite by ‘3 eir contrary Poles. 

Y ou may | likewife have obferv'd, that in the Experiments where 
oe of the Needles was unhang'd, that which played freely in the 
Box remov d but fo whe as tO make with the other an Angle of at 
degrees, ar thereabouts; whereas when they were both free, they 
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m ade an Ang! € of 46 degrees This hapned becaufe the unhangd 


ii .vJjo 


needie was turn ~~ e Norrh, whitherto rhe pangd needle was 
allo cit ected by the power ri the earth! y Loa cffo ine, but driven 
from tt I YY th ane “tt oe al rtue of the © ul shang gd needle ; which 


however soul not have fo os at a force as both necdles to geth ier 
when Tee! yhangads fort they then acting one againft another, with 


5 i 
an equal force, vic more efleciually overcome the power of the 
Lo yad-{tone of the Ea: aga ren ve themifelves at a ereater Cie 
{tan ice, 
This Hypothefs is confirmed by the experiment tof he touch'd 


iv 
*Steel-ring y VV 1} ich aS Tee Sf ae LOE mi plies: Vir cue in } A th aN < 1 Ma ig 


riners neec. le, {o the Poles of a contrary n: me, nb the Ring ind the 


Needle, cid prefencly joyn tog eth ier that is, the ot) uth of che one, 
with the South of the other, in what fituation foever th ey were 


} a 
puiaced. . 
Mr, De /a Hire promifes us fome new experiments on the pe 


ftone wi th the reafons of it, which if they come to my hands, I wi 
not fail co fend you. 


g. 
january 20. 








LETTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


Tivo Opinions about Petrification; that both may have place in 
different cafes This evidenc'd in feveral inflances of pre- 
seadee Petrifications. Of two pieces of the Trunk of a Palm- 
tr ee fuppofed to be turn’d into Stones: Whether they were 
reaky fo > The caufes of Petrification by Water. 


S 1'R, 
N your Cabinet of Rarities , you have feveral of thofe curiou 
Stones which are {aid to be petrify’d Wood, but you give little 
credit to this 1 lation, andrather cake it for a play of Nature : Who 
among the various forms it gives to thefe hard fubftances, feems 
fome- 


January 


fometines to tae a pleafure in 
trun k or the bre anches of a Tiee. 
You are confirind in this « a on by the uncertain account 
grap hers | eive cf fome Fountains, and ether Warers, to whicn 
aicribe this vertue of petrification. They taik of a Pond near 4 
13 AR oh in Ireland, where if you tick oy : Sp: ay, that Dart 
faiten’d ro the Mud hall be all Ir on. hac which is wath'd over with 
theW ater fhall be chane’d into a Tostlvont dos (eesce which is out of 
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~ ' rs 5 oe sir gor {; r oh ; 
pamiing 2 CEM IN Cie WKENEIS OF Che 


— 
oe" 


at 
> 


it (hall remain Wood.In the Northern part of ont me Province of 


Uifter is, fay they, a Fo wuntain, vehich turns Wood into Stones; bur 


ven years are requir ‘d to otal this tran{nutation At Leeres in 

; $ * , 

Touraine is a Spring Chat pr ot ifies wiathoever is th rOWN Ito it: and 
? > ¥ : 0c 9 be “ at . “3 trixie $ Fr a oe 

at Sens in Champaign rons at: spree near 2 a Lake, whofe Waters bard- 
? Ay 


Ma 
7 { ” >] ae ° 
en into Stones. Butas you doubt of the marvels of thofe Lib Wa- 


ters, fo l am not certain of thie trrensforming virtue of thefe French 
Fountains, having never read of it in any credi le Author betides 
Varenius, whom I efteem more 1; his eae methax : and Geometri- 
cal order, than for any ma tters of fact thar he relates. 
If we had no other foals #1 rut | coin this matcer, your doubts 
w ouid not be i/] grounded; but chat curious obferver of Nature, 
the late Honour: ible Robert Bo ye, has given fo m2 ay inita Ices of 
Wood petrifyd by W: iter, in his Hiftory of firmmefs ana fluidity, that 
the matter of fact can hardly be doubred, 
ys —> Di. Gren im : 


oe 
pene 
= an 
o) 
i 


~ 


és he. a a ee ae e 
either a, It peers by his difcourfe that fome of rhofe § pages op: 
ae ln —_ ie te a ee . 
are {u IPpPo 1 to be pet rity a Plants, ale S OBES ¢ bigiNany, whi ch 


ufo a S: ones like to the no. fore 4s he Writes without prejudice on 


. ~ ’ 
> ae Ee a 7° oes ‘ a .¢ 727; - ~ sf i > J « x i 1. aim y 1 o “ ar “a 
Nature ioe: as 3C ‘t >i CoO mmitate tne figure of thele Plants. Tine 
{am e Judg — t Mr. Liste , ae OF AO IMSS in our £7 2 
+ Re eS Ty a, es Gee ok 
Qua nae tha if are t: iK vor pe 3 a8 TR © “sy bite Phil iran], iN. I 6. p 262. 
ae 5 e 3. / cr te “3 cr 7 ~ e j i , 4 
1 OU Wi! | I ind in co Is / OPIN! L£VaAt ACTIONS VALLE Ces Oj roves 
wt . q + fe , , . 
rorin’d in th: = bodies of Animals, anc even of the Glandula Pincalis 
gt ’ *% live 
stemekiaits 3 L. saa ag ha ’ ° . 
De; ify Cn t e brain ot map, tnatuiva yet feveral vears ater; of 
ih ig a i ’ ~ - , , aie a gta ss ‘ 
if Vo ’ ) 7 ° > . : e 4 Y t . c 
s Trees pe 4 rity < "dy if} 7 S Te y +, an © Fare : Loi a F$' a. C34 Ale } i>’ mS {] a mi. 
“ a | i ? 6 ‘ e ’ 
mutated intro Stones in a Sepulchres oad | am credibly informed 
NAF ¢ 6 es ae A i 4 f ’ Ys ’ ? » . 
inat near Bungey in Norfolk there is a WW encow d with ehis virtue 
f a eT ee — am ey fy - ina : 6 ; 
; Samm LOM s Ke) 4 Gentie rin o¢ ou acquaintance iaw tome 
fescl ns if d 2 1 7 wt * . . 
‘ eILE KS J nit ha W OO tHe hail ott n?. 
Jive } Lr ° , £ ‘ } ~~ * Qf 
_ But be ic how ic will, Mr. de 2 Hire, one of the mot fimons of 
; ‘ : 4 ? "a * “ . . 
. ; 3 ° —> . 
che French ae cmy f Sciences, his thovene ho to rake ee stirmotive 
OT tO a ert th S Cail ty of riyus ; Tec ation OY tie OCcuse GUARES O! 
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{oaxe Waters. It was on this occafion: The Abboe of Lowvoi's 
prefented cathe Royal dcademy,two pieces of a Palm-tree curn’d into 


wrelented foc 
Stones as he fuppofes; and withal two others of a realPalm-tree,very 
ke to thefe Stones; that by comparing chem together. ic might be 


} i j 
a: 4%. . \ 


difcover’d whether thefeStones had formerly been real Wood, whofe 
patcre had been thus cranfmutated, 

was told thit both the Stones and the Wood vere broughe 
t from Africa. As to the Stones, none can doubt but thar 


~2 


Coit: b\od 
i { ? j r} la hy ' fos 934 6 ° 
they are real, for they are as hard as Marbies their colour is dark in 
‘ . oe err y it ae = 
{ome places and traniparent in orners, ¢tneti found clear and piercing, 


t 


° ' ° ¢ meee ’ 1, sh = f 
and their gravity furpaffes ten times chat of the ewo bits of the true 
° ° : $.. es a 1 ‘ Po “te sa 
Pal n-tree. To which he adds, that for the reft, chefe Flints are'fo 
very like to thofe pieces of Wood, that it is altogether improbable 


that meer chance fhou!d have tormd twe bodies fo refembling one 


NES et 
anotner. 


One of thefeFlints,which he takes for part of the trunk of aPalm. 
tree, whole rind had been torn off, has 4 or ¢ Inches diameter, and a- 
bout two foot in length. There this quick-fighted Gentleman could 
diftin&!y perceive the flores of the Wood, 3 of a line thick,and fome 
of them forked: all reaching along the trunk, and hollow within 
asa pive; which he fuppofes to come from that the tender marrow, 


if I may fo call it, chat joyn’d thofe fibres together, was chare’d in- 


to a kind of very hard glue. 

This he confirats by the following obfervation. That when long 
and foft bodies, bat fomewhat heavy, come to diy, the exterior 
little and little, makes a kind of a vault round 


are hardening by attie ana 


Dare eich. : : . sha ; 
about them: Whereas the inward part, thar is lier, craws by de- 
aaa ae ae Jen ae - 
rees from the center to the circumference, and fticks at laft to the 
> 4 ’ 


i 
. J 
en the whole matter is harden’d, there mutt 
i ee acy rl hh ae “hy 
needs remain an hollownefs, in and along the dry bodies, which 
have thenthe form of Pipes. Asit is by this mechanifin that mot 
of the marrow- parts, anc the biggelt {prouts or lome ] rees become 
, fo the Author conjectures that the fibres of his pretended 


on NYCOUY =| 
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& ish ¥ & 
‘ | > | . | rie e . ee 
Palm-tree have been thus excavated: rate 
, ” ' H ‘ ’ o ~ ‘ . a - e m 
After all, he confefles, chat fince the trunk of a Palm-tree is only 


pA 
LE Jha ved Gi td 


mea Lh 


reifon, whether chance has not framed the firft Flint, which he has 
iH ibed, in the Jikenels of that tunk 5 but as to the fe- 
rhe bortom of the trunk of 2 Palm-tree, he 
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The piece of trne woed, reprefented by the fecend Tint, is aor 
only mace up of right fibres zs the former, but from its Park forout 
Reo ts, thick as the little finger, abcur 3 inches in length, and co- 
vered with a chin skin, chat incluces 1 great many {mal uth fiores as 
fineas ahair. Inthe middle of the little fib s, thet make up the 
body of each roor, is: a woody ftring, chat may be cailed its kernel, 
which is of chong efs of a third of the lictle finger, hollow and 
fu)! of {oft row". 

Now he pretends that Wihefe di ifferent Parts 3 ire plainly to 0 be feen 
inthe fecond Fiint, hate es the long aad right fit res hs make up 
its body, the roots, which for che molt part appear as feparated from 
one another, may be e2! ily aft: siithed . Cat che naa filres of 
each rooc have been curn’d info 2 sachin and vniiatag Eline, bar the 
kernel into a whitith and dark 5 nd that the marrow wherewith it 
was fill’d before itspetrificstion sree dry’ dup, this kernel remained 
empty and hollow asa Pipe in molt of the roots; which hollow- 

efs he afcribes to he (zme caufe that had excavated the fuppofed 
fibres of the former Flint. : 
This Defcription feems pretty accurate, the refen ablance. very” 
eat, and the obfervations i Ingenicus, bur when « all is CaN, fe P pity, 
sat he who brought both the Scones and che pieces of* Pali’ tee, 
om Africa into B. ince, was no Ph Hofoph ery and: has ‘given us’ no 
account of the piace he fo ie id them in, whether in @ River, or on 
the dry ground, as alt oof the con{titution of the Climate and Soil 
round about it: for till chen Ido not (ee chat We are fy ran en- 
able ed to decide the grand queftion, W hether this likenefs is an imi- 

tation ot a transformation of Nature ? 

Oar Author however thinks to have found an inconteltsble Proof 
cf his Opinion in a Paflage that he qu Sout of the Phyfcal and 
Ma thea on ot olen OHS of B, du Cl TZ, V here he ays, That ys 

“ River chat goes through the Town ct Babav,ia che Kingdom of 
“ Ava, bas in this place the virtue of perifying Wacd during. ten 
eae res; that he has feen there conliderable Trees, petrify’d to 

rhe very lurface of th ie Water, w! iereot the reft was but c Cy 


&< : eB . cy 
Wood ; and that this petrify’d Wood was as hard as a 


e Flint. 
Both F. dw Chatz,and Mr. Dela Hire would have oblig ‘dus, had 
they t2 ue] eht us the nature of tas Riva Water, which, if whae is 
related be true, muit undoubte ie: be mineral: for fo fur I conceive 
this tranfmutatic on pofiible, viz. thac W 00. q being g foft and porons, 
al nd the Cor pm cles of Mine erals, as ai trol. M4; arcatfite oe a ind the LiKE, 
hard and piercing. creep into the ‘so aid inwatd part of the 
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W ood, expel its fofter Parcicles, chat become more anc more agita- 
ted and liquid by the motion of the Water, and {queezing the har. 
deft and remaining Particles of the Wood, form at laft together a 
tony fub@ance. The fame may be faid of fuch Fountainsto which 
isatcrib’d che virtue of turning Wood into Iron or Copper. Thence 
( that the more the Water is impregnated with mineral 
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Co: rafcles, the fooner the Tranfmutation is perforr'd. 

But the accurate Comparifon Mr. De da Hire makes, between his 
two Stones and the two pieces of the trunk of a Palin- Tree, would 
rather perluade me that they are Stones originally,chan Wood tranf- 
mutated ; for fuch a Tranfmuration ordinarily hapning by che ex- 
pulfion or evaporation of the fofteft Particles of the Wood, and the 
acceffion of harder Corpulcies, as thofe of Minerals ares it feems 
that this permutation {hould make fo great a change in the conftitu- 
tion of the Wood, that it would retain but very little of its former 
figure. 

That this Tranfmutation is made by the Minerals that are mix’d 
with the petrifying Waters,appears by an Inftancewe have in Darby- 
Shire, where Water falling along che inward fide of a deep Cavern, 
petrifies before it be atthebottom. I fay, thac it petrifies, and noc 
that it freezes ; for tho Cold may help to the condenfation of the 
mineral Particles, yet it cannot turn che Aqueous into Stones. 


Fannary 34: 
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